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entered into such a world in trances, and
all ideal art has trance for warranty.
Shelley seemed to Matthew Arnold to beat
his ineffectual wings in the void, and I
only made my pleasure in him contented
pleasure by massing in my imagination his
recurring images of towers and rivers, and
caves with fountains in them, and that one
star of his, till his world had grown solid
underfoot and consistent enough for the
soul's habitation.
But even then I lacked something to
compensate my imagination for geographi-
cal and historical reality, for the testimony
of our ordinary senses, and found myself
wishing for and trying to imagine, as I
had also when reading Keats's Endymion,
a crowd of believers who could put into
all those strange sights the strength of
their belief and the rare testimony of their
visions. A little crowd had been sufficient,
and I would have had Shelley a sectary
that his revelation might have found the
only sufficient evidence of religion, miracle.
All symbolic art should arise out of a real
belief, and that it cannot do so in this age
proves that this age is a road and not a
resting-place for the imaginative arts. I